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ents tend to- think of writing as -repoBting; ±he 

^^^^pt thei^j. minds and souls guidad by the -assuaptioiis. t^ 

ijl^ai?^^ that reality is relatively 'Vp^^otilej^ 

f^^i^^^^ are 'common to/everypne anja/are tJierefdre^ 

tU^i^^ sllould aifd can abstract themselves from 

|:ithi6^i^p^ they 'write abjJut. The te^acher lira nts^t 

M^t^d^i^^^ a process wot hln^ a- process ' 

-^^ ^^ fl i p>n/-Qgg " l( m n t a Vhor -r ig feba^fe^ a ■■ — y 

Wt^^ -Afchiever tr^iat is . Te^cher-as-Artipt whb-/ . / 

?^3Uiti^fa^ by disorienting the a.udience • Ho»evejc\ 

?^j|^acl^^ a^tapboj: is likely to crlea^^ donsiderable y 

Jiapiltir^ This anxiety can be reduce^ by making tbe ; 

^I^E^sijrodt^ playground where students can;rje.hearse failuire in a 

^^gri^^ Some technigues to help create this atm^ . 

^^iStfci^e^usi^i^ worjc as ouch as possible, stopping the/use of; 

vvS]^^ a great ^eal, avoiding the'as^^;nii§a^of one-shot 

?vfpa|;OTsi^ journals and asking questiivOns jthat lead to^ 
llptttirtbex entry^^nd assigning papers that grow* ouf |bf ^ch other. 
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• The Classroom As Playground 



\ - this ;is ^ t^^ third strai&ht/^ear I ?ve attended the 4 C's conven- 



'tipn, and find thart I still enjoy it- And I think the thing I . : ? 
rga^y like about, this particular cohVention, is that it is a playground,' 
:and rio .liiattet what happens when 'I return home to\ the -TS studenit ,.: j 
ipapers r^left scattered on my- desk, I will somehow be abetter of f for ^^^^'^^ ^ 
having gone .through the process of being here f or a; fBw days.^ J ' . 
This/is our recess, our play- time, a time when we can f ool around^^\?itli 
ideas for aw hile. . be optimistic, re affirm old half- foy gotten^b^^ ^' i 
and test out some new ones, argue for the sheer pleasure o,f arguing- 
-allrin-all, heating up our theoretical and pedagogical cotes t So /the •^^^^ 
point cfi meltdown and beyond. \ ! J 

Here , anyway, we can even deal' in .the Big PictUre; that isi we ^. ; . ■ 
.can try tq, locate our - own place in the scheme of thing^s - - certainly .^^;^:r4k 
' in the eji^cational process our students go through, maybe even j in ^the /v.^ 
cap it al^llS" Society whose best interests we try to serve, no matfer-— 

it mi^ht' coinplain. So here's the' Big^ Picture- -or one of . them, ' .■^■■i-;:^ 
anyway : "Means -oriented societies , for whom the game is the game .^/- ^zy^ 
Ends-ofiented societies, for; whom the game is winning. In the first, , ; v 
if one is happy, then one is successful; in the seconti, one cannot 
be liappy unl eg s . one i s successful., The whole tendency, of - evolution 
and history suggests that man must become means-orientad ^f he isv to 
survive." That'> a quotation--! wouldn't dare say it myself , not 



even here. It's "from John Fowles The Aristos, and IJll g-et back to it.| 



^%/ v ;^^^B^ Bob Root has just suggested to us, that . 

[if^^^ course and create a classroom - persona / 

we should^ m^^ sure tfet our moves ar^ derived from, and consistent 
y w.ith,^^^^^^s^^ of two .basic concepts^f ^^learning'' 

aiid Vthe writi^^ Those are two of our basics, our' true 

.basics, because they are our bases. Since I am at least a part-time 

rhetbrician; and therefore deS. compulsiyely in [triangles , I want 
/'to dwell a"mbm^ basic conceptv"writing"--and discuss . 

how. my sense of thie writing process- -what it involves, what i^'s 
good for- -almost logically leads me to isome ideafs'both about wh%^ 
I should ask my studei>1>s to do in my coyrse, and ajs'o about the / 
conditions. I should t'rY'to~crre^^^or~^^S^-.tcy--A^ 



I "should also point\ut -that when I make my day-to-day , decisions 
as a comp teacher; I am also influenced by a belief that my: students' 
ideas are diffeTent from mine: riot only theii' concept, of the writing 
process, but also their related concepts o£ both the world they write 
about and-of the sel£-'that-writes.. I also believe- -and this may > 
bewhefe assumption becomes teacherly pre sumption- -I also believe , 
that m ideas are. somehow better than theirs: lead to better things, 
betteil' people. So, knowing that iiiy students ' writing performance is 
to soie degree informed by their very concept of the activity itself,^ 
what |l try to do in the classroom is often dej^igned to alter their 
concept .of "writing,". 

I think I know what most of my students think writing is-- 
besides hard work to' be avoided,' that is. They think'it's reporting. 



Qt^ to vs& a^^^ several years agb by Wallcfer Cib* . 

©.apmiiklng^Tthait is^/ rather impersonal and informatipnjil exv^ -vi^ 

- //•'•• • • - ■ .- ■ ■. ■•' ■ ■ . • ■ ■■ ' 

of the wriW^^t^ the; reader , a teliing it like' it is* Even i^kv 
they:'^ venture i:n to ^^t^ own subjective world, attended by /'I thinh /' 
"I feel., " and "1 really feel," I get the sense that. they still see 
theras^eliVes as -attempting to report the topography of their minds • ' 
and souls. Most of my studients, that is , cdnceiye of themselves as 
camera^ when they- write , not photographers -^-iriucJH^ less painters ox 
sculptors (which is what would like) ; Or if tftey - do conceive . of 
thejiiselves as phot6gi;aphers--and of writing as photography- -they. ^ 
seem to believe that they are limited to using Kodak Instamatics. and 
""S^etting theiXsnap^Jiots processed throuigh a local drugstore. They 



don • t know yet aJbout NIindrfa^StR** s— (Tioir 

. ' ' : ^ . ' " ' . ^ ' " . 

*about developing prints in a personal darkroom. ' ' ^ 

■ v.- ■ : ' \ . • ; y:' ' 

As^reporters and snapshooters , my student's are unconsciously 
guided- - cohtrolied , probably- -by certain Reporter's assumptions. 
1*11 mention four of the bigees in a moment but first let me give 
you a quick laundry list of the writing problems which I think 
derive from those as^sumptionsi Disembodied concepts, intelligible 
but .not-always-intelligent abstractness , unnoticed and unexplained 
evaluations j simplistic either-or, all-or-nothing formuLations , 
and a lack o£ self -consciousness about the persona created in any 

- piece /of writing. These, I think, are major writing problems, and 

'. ■ ' ■. ' . . . ■ ■ ■ . . • ■ . / 

no drill instructor can save us from the battle fat=iigue they caus.e. 

- . . - :■ ' - • • ■■ ■ ' ./- . •• ■•■. ./ 

They are matters of morals more than-^jaann^rs;. / / 



r/^^ the Reporter' s; .assum^ tliink 

gehetatevt^^ problems in my students' writing. First is . / 

\ ' ''. ■ ■ ' ^ ' ' '■ : . .. - ■■■■■ . 

their petals t.^nt belief that ^'Reality" is "out there/' largely xnde-. 

pendent- of _the . write certainly independent of a writer *s 

■ Ixnguistic operatjions. "Reality," that is, is the kind of thing which 

can be repbrtfed j and if it ever proves ' troublesonie to do so, that's a 

reflection of thfe writer ' s poor reporting skills, not a hint /that ; 

what we catll ''Reality" is an -ihteraction between perceiyef arid 

! ' ■ ■ ' . •' , • ■ •■ ■ ' ' ■■'l ,. ": / 

perceived. Second (and obviously related) , is.- their belief that . 

. " '■' •■- ■ ' ■ . 

the "Reality" they write about is relativeiy unproblem^^ .. 

lends iirself, if one only -knows the trick, to fairly simple recording. 

Third, is their belief that the words, the cbnlcepts , they use to ^^^^^ . 

record thewbrld are common to ^veryone and therefore self-evident in 

meafoing--they, too, Ten^ ThlBmser>^^ 

.perhaps moifl: disturbing of all, perhaps th^ root^of^ the other ^ 
/misguiding' assumptions, i's their be^€ef that they not pjily should ' 
'b"ut~ can "abstra'ct themselves from the proce''s''s«s. of the worlds they 
Vrite about. That is , few of my- students haVe developed the kind 
of deep self -consciousness whxch woiild allow them to understand 
all of what Percy Bridgman meant when tfe . sjiid, /'The brain ''that trie's 
to understand is. itself a part of the world that it is trying to - 

' , - - . f ' : ^ '■ F 

understand." ' . . . » 

Si(^e my students operate with these Reporter's assumptions, .y 
what they would like to believe- -and often seem to believe--is 
that writing well 4s, some kind of. trick ; ' complicated at first, 
perhaps (like putting together a Chinese block puzzle), but not ^ 



itiial -mystjer^ one e you know- the 4rill,' the procedures, "the rules— 
^drV:, to : U^^^ in itlodern- rhetor?xs: 1 the ''me or 

!'pa^6raV or '^^ to me for the answer to the • 

•put2Ae, In a dozen ways they ask me, "What's the- right. way. to ^ay 
this?" No- assignment sheet is too long for theia--they pore over the 
ones I give them looking for clues as to what exactJL'y I want them to 
say and how exactly I want them to say 3^t. They make doctrines out •. 
^.suggestions. I think that in 4 lot pf ways they like Drill ' >- 
Instructors, like Order-Givers, for order-givers do just that--give 
them .some order. They are rule- mongers , really-vthey like rules,, 
a^e comfortable with them, for rules fit into their concept of what 
writing is. They would like to believe that to write well- one :. • 

needs only kno% the rules and -follow the drill. - ^ . 

Jl_j_r__^ /■ 

But •! don't want them to believe any of that. ~What i want Uiciii — 
to be/lieve--.what I want to help them believe ( eventually , as they 
eYolvfe-and^when they are readyO--is that the worlds they write about \J 
are active processes, not static "stjmethings" which can be reported 
more or less accurately. I want- them to believe what . Buckminster 
Fuilef believed yhen he V said, "We alVL speak and think of things when 
no, things existr-all is dynamic interaction," , I'd also like my . ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
students to .understand that-:y:hey are themselves a part , of that intef- 
actibii; Fuller speaks of --and stop believing they can abstract them- 
selves from the processes they write about. Furthermore, I want 
them to eventually see that when they write, ^ their writing is that .• 
interaction, inescapably interpretive, and creative. (they intuitiyely 
underTtoo'd that once; b^ck when they were learning how to use language 



liil^yii jli^want my student s to begin seeing thejnselyes as. ^ 
^Tcocesses^^^io^ as Michael Oakieshbtt puts^it, 

•jas . a<:-£ivity ♦ , .;not a 'thiil^ or 'substance' capable of being- active." 



% see:' .If my students come to believe all^that,: 

they will come to' conceive . of a writer a^s^pr 

prbcess' engaging iir" arprocess that certainly def ines_Vp.rocess- ; 
Wr^nTaHon . It also defines , I think intelligence , maturity and ^ 
humility. To put it grandly, it is 'an .orientation- -a^Tra^i^^of^ 
one's, self and 'one's world and one's writing- -which makes gpbd; 
Witing possible. . 



All of this should lead, of course^, to'some ideas abo^^ 
rales you and I ought to. play in the: composition classroom, ^bout i 
iSat metaphor of ourselves we want, to extend to -its inevitable / 
breaking point. Bob has rejected' Some of the conventional models^! 
and. offered his alternatives. Whatever metaphor we choose, it ^ ■ 
should be one that is at least' as process-oriented as the model of 
the good 'writer we want our students to evolve towards. - I have . , 
my. own favdrite. It's one that goes back a ways, 'sp it might be _ 
familiar to 'you. ' It's also one I have to keep repeating tp myself . 
because of increasing pressure to discard it. ^^ ;C^^^ c'""^.^ ^ - 
jnontir or- scTa^^^^^ nly colleagues, flak-; acket turned :iiisi^e^ 

out. ikrabnisiiid ihe^f^^^^ John; this. isnU the; fiO^s.;, 



/anymore.'.') 



^ ^ _^ .^^ .......... 

^ gathered the metaphor 



Teacher' as -Artist. I; thrhk it 's; a little 

-•several Morse^ Peckham ' s Mail ' s ; Rage -for Chaps , a book ' 

l^ikl^ur^^ In 'thatf book" Peckharo : 

: dlainis '^^^^ (as conventionally 

; iss^^ to create order , bat rather to create 

■ M^z ^ The function of the artist / therefore,' is to deliberat^y -• , 

rdTso^ offer, problems- -but not" problems to 1?;^ r 

solved, exac In Peckham*''s"..wo^ds, the arti^^'t "simply present? 

tjie unpredicted; he of fers ,the experience of disorientation./! 
He is far more concerned with giving his audience jan "awareries3- of 
• the gap between behavioral pattern and environmental demanj^" than 
: -with; ^Closing the ga:p." The effect on tfte audience is, as Peckham : ' 

>ees it, two-fold: "His first response is disorientation; his mode ■ 
■>o!f prediction in this si'tuation has failed. He experiences a pro foiled 
^-^motiGnal— dj^^ . .The' next activity is- td> renew -searchihg-.::;^; 



behavior, whieh is the norm of all oriented human perceptual a^cti^^^yp" 
; in other -Words >. to reorient himself; " J' .11 

. . V ... ■ . » ■ . ' ^- . ( 

.1 could ]go on with this', but I'm sure it's familiar ehbujgh to ; 
you. by now. Bob discussed this disorientationireorientation prbces^^^^^ 
: (When he talked earlier about ^Frank Smith. Tiaget and Joseph Church 

.'dis^^ at length when they talk about how and: when 

- xhilHren learn. Kenneth Boulding's The - Image focusses on the proces^^s 

;ln groW^ it into the terms of pur particular _ - 

^ jEieids-rrhbtoric a composition- -we come ur with the concept p 

■ of "St«trtihg Point . an idea Richard Young discussisd at lisngtK ; J 



iplfCaS^^ o£ Detroit Rhetoric. Seminar. As defihed^^^^;^ 



^ji-lfdiirig point o£ ih teres t4:ng and mature writing is 



^:^;fi:a;J^^^ x)£ corigruity, o£ dissonance- -that is, a combinr 

: atldn^^^ writer, that a. problem exists and the 

y ^^j^Tes^^ salve it. Young also pointed out that, thought:! 



- 't. 



ro^ provide single or multiple heuristics to help 



a student fexplore problems thoroughly, these textS; don't have^a section 
whith helps that student discover the problems themselves . Instead," 
these ^ texts assume that ThB~ Starting Toint is a. given. ^ S 



Well,it 's seldom a giv6n; o£ course. As y6u!ve noticed, maiiy o£ : ; ;| 
our students truly don't think they have anything interesting to . .'."^ 
write about.;. That's not surprising,- for as I implied earlier, our / 



. students do not come to us in a state o£ chaos. Nor does their experieiicle 
' come to them in ^ chaotic blizzard. Rather, their conceptual £rame- '-' 'y^^M 
ttfdrks (call them "cognitive structures," "categorial systems," '^chemes,^ 



ideas," or "points of view" ,i£ you: wish) protect them- -as ours'/protect 



uis-- from any great sense of 'dis6rderliness--an(i therefore from' any '\ 



'great sense of exigency, of urgency. 'TITe~^protdiem-wi-th-^ 



is seldom that it is disorderly- -not in any deep way> Rather , a major 
problem is that it .isn't all that interesting (not to us; probably 
hot to them) It tends to reflect ways o£ looking at the world which-- 
to us, at least--are just a little too simple, too set, too settled. 



Of course , , if ..we 'play the Artist role when we . teach our comp courses,_,^i| 



What we try do- - consistently - -is to unsettle 'pur students , so 'they— 
will h^vesomet:hing to' write about - - and want to write about. * That is., 
we try to create the desired exigency by offering theft not just one 
'Starting (^erhapi we should call them "res-farting points") / ^^t 
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^ many --and air along the way g' Our oral and marginalia comments becd'me, 
- inirii-heuristics.^ re-visioning their. 'subject We force them, that 

is7~oiK of-'what Pe-ckham' calls- the' ''avdience;; role'^'r-4arked by hatitual ; !; 
, and- compulsive, bei^vior, by unquestioned^onventionality- -and into the 
• "critic'! jrole: one marked by. the sense of dissonance! wjiich gomes - 
from suddenly recognizing that. the audience role was be'ing pliayed, -and' 
that it was inadequate. . ' ? ' 



. My wifei^nentibned to me a :couple of days ago that Donald Graves is.:, , 
doing resear&h on^2rid-grade writer's, and has discovered that the spirit 
•of revision doesn^t really take hold until a kid stops erasing and 

- starts crossing' out . Now tliat makes sense to me . We can still see : ^ ^. 
' wha^^ out; we don't give it up completeily, not all' at' once. 

- Nor do we want to. Nor should we, proibably. /inyway, I think that's 
what the Teacher- a§7Artist does: he constantly asks his students to 



cross out^ but not erase', 



5^' 



/ 



So let's look at this *feacher-as-Artist metaphor in terms of . the , 
3^ basics I mentioned earlier. First, is this notion corisistent^wit^ 

a sane concept of "leaniing'^T^^We]^ L^.; 

anyway . The Teacher- as -J^rtist asks the students to modify , their 
sp-rcalled "conceptual structures," but doesa/t ask them to learn 



anything they can't learn,. Second, is this metaphor in line with a 

■ ■■■■ ' . ~ ■ '\ ■ '■.■•i 

" htmane- concept of "the. writing student"?' A po|sible problem here, for 

it is triie'tlSt his students the Teacher- J 

as- Artist- -like any teacher , really-'-^ugges ts -to itheiTL that^^^ 

somehow deficient. .But that's fine. 'Who isn't? 'More important by 

' refusing to reorient his students by answering how own.questipns--and . ; .^^ 

- that/s a trick, as you know- -the same Teacher- as -Artist implies ^o thpm;|| 

■ , thit' they are : quite capable of hahdling. the reorig^at^ipn. part ;theiji>; 




■J 



^^I^^^^0ff^0&i-^xi6rit&^t o£ "language," or "writing, operates when 
^f|||iii'pSGiierl^ me. that the ' ' 

■;fefcx|^s^i^ playsythe role, of 'the disrupting artist . 



■v/^a^ uaiiy e s a^^bel>^ jthat language-activity i«, as - ^ 

■Woakesho^^ "conversalU.e ," made for conversation, or in . 

; Conve^ appear to be resolved once more into the . 

• >pdssibilities from which they were* made," and "certainties are ' ., 
"'^sKSviii .t . By hjs own example, thenj the,, , : .-. 
; te to see writing as he sees it;; 
popeii- ended J social, dramatic and exploratory. Which is a pretty; . ? 

; good way__to conceive of language, in a world in.vhi.ch, as David 
•Miller puts it in Gods and 'Games , '^the only thing that does no t cJiange 

• is the appearance that all things change^" \ ^ ■ ^ 

■ AIT this theoretidal consistency\is nic-e,^.of course,! but 'it's \ 
- .qy^lte obv^ibus that ajif compo'sitiori teacher who plays the. role pf ; - 



artist will cause an awful lot of ankiety - - andW all Icnw howf ; ; r 
pur' Students are plenty anxious enough about writing as it is^ ..j 
'* So if we want our interactions with them\ to -be less like ; interoga^tipns„^ 
and m'ore like conversations, we db^ the ,j 

-1> -Teacher -a^^^^^ long- last -- is where the ti^^le pf 



preseritatipn cpmes in: The Classf ppm-as-Piaygrpund. In genera 
"is a world Wheve students can-- willingly and without paralyzing 
^^Sxiety^-rTehearse failure failure pf. their writing , the failure . 



of thei j -ideas . 'They need such. > place^™:asV.dp we. 




Let|:m€^^re^ to Peckham for a moment* He notes that- ^^'iriiptii^: ^ 
viiesli^s^^^^ predictable and -Ordered world, a woi\ld ta V 




• ■ Ijitf^ this -is the mbtivat:to^i*l>eh^ind-ihe 

\ 6^ But. because man desires such a world so pa^sionat^^ 
vhe. lis ^w^y much to ignore anything' that intima^s. tha.t Hc?^^,;^^^^^-: 

idoes not have it . And to anything that disorients him, anything ; . • i. : 

^-^ \t^^ i^equires him to experience cognitive tension', lie ascribes 

■■"X ".■ ' ' . / ■ - ■ ■ ► * » - «• 

V negative „value. Only in protected situations, characterized by 
high walls of psychic, insulation, can he afford to let< himsell- 

■ ; ■ . ■ ■■~""'---<^ 

, be aware of the d^s-tarity betureen his inte:rN^sts , that is, his . ^ 

- ■ . •■ . ■■ ' ■ ' - . X • ' ■ - v. 

expectancy* or set- ^or orientation, and the .data\his interaction with,' 
the environment -actually produces. \ ^ - . ■ : : 

Peckham applied these ideas to the world coha^itdted/ by the; ^ 
■ artist and his audience/ -I like to apply them^ the world of the - 
composition classroom -'at least to one where the teacher-as-Artis^^^ 
:operate:s -'r where I see the goal as being^the^ creation of that*^ 



\ ' - 
fw role 



■r. 



"ins'ul-atbd environment" Peckham mentions , i,. kind of play -isph^e 



!.%hich .-- li-ke the*play-s^pheres characterized by.vplay theorists suchn^ 
as Jdhann Huizinga, and Roger Callois has a\ disposition all its 



..own. 



:Alt]vough it ma^he a pla<;^r^'f or rehearsal, thi^^''playgrbund" ; . ^J-^ 
classroom b^ecause it does have a disposition allXits own i^^?^i/^/|^^^^ 
not a micro^cosra W "the so-called "real" world -- that worl4 of " 



ERJCl 



knocks used by, thj^ Back.-to-Bas,ics moA^ment ( andeits leading prc^o-^;^-^ 
npnt , the Drin ai^srtructor) as a threat , a justif ication^ ^nd ar^^^iy^;^ 

Caliois pdts it, the playground is "carefully;.^;: a 



model. .Rather; as 



^2^<^S*«3Sftii™; life"— it is a. ''restrieted," closed, pro- 



'l:ei§i<iiu^ the other hanji, is a' vast ; ' 

^^I^SBpIo^®^^^^^ ■ is unsettled and unsettling, 



fjr ■ ilf^ ii^M^l^s i^^^ and 7 ; ' J 

ii*|s|j^t i^^^ insulation is crucial^ far because of • it 

• l^'ltlife^^i'ayer ici^ with a minimum "of anxiety. 

'feSti^ivactivities arfe^ not '•'serious'.', in that they a^e v"cpifhe6ted , ; 

!• :iitr liiateriir'^irit . '^ *As< Miller puts it , the Vgiaime points" in- these ' ; 



''L aCI^Ilt 'quite as real or. permanent,, \terrible, impor.tant , 

ii'^fi?lo&i^^i as Jhey^seem Finally; the play sphere j ^accprding to 

- ■eaj:aoi:s>/lfias no '^fatal consequences," in that the plaj^dbe.s'* not . 

^^^^-'r: ■;•:■ "/■• ;■.• ■■ . ■. ^ ■■. : , :■ .■ij.v ■ , : 

.. have to./live indefinitely ^ with the results of his beliavior . . „ 



, ThatJ^ playground, the abstract model 'offered to us 

. ' by v;t^ We "more or less ' live in one- here , at this 

S^wi^tttio^^^ We reialize,' of ^purse, that * ■ 

'55 ri>a^::iiq^^ ;Classrpom-ds-Playground can* al: ^esib, only . 

.It ^will b^^^^^n as - if enviironmeiit , : and:^ 



^•:/:fc^;va,:':v^■=.;^^ ^, ^^-rcjiuli'^u^i' :--^,^^->-" ---i"'i^hg. language - 

\end otheSrWise. 




^^0^p^ff^ ' T '■ ^' ' ' ■' ' ' ' "' '\ '■ ' / "'' •' 

rr-i^'^r^.^^^^^^^^^^^ /. ■ • ■■ ••. ,-^-^^^--h. 

we want tp/ soften -'^ - though; not pretend / ^> 

^Mfcti'^^iai^ and .role5-:Which cdnven- " : 

^l^^al^:.^^^ • •', - ■ ' ' 

i^ilMon^ our students/ So we have to • . 

5^ be we must ruh fhe personality ? 

HCdn^^^it^^^^ run fp^rf us^ anyway . Tfie Teacher-as-Artis1i^^ 

%etateV^itt o£ play anyway, so Ke might as well live / 

,:the:r^,pafrt JEully- ■ - ^ ' 



. ■, / ■ 




. I'd also, recommend as much g^cmp-ivor possibley^with us ^ 
taying out of. it / so student^/^an play the artist with 'each other; 

* ' Also, 'wei should deal pr^m^^y with student writing,, not the "mbdel:;-^^^^^^; 
5- prose" of what* to \ We might even make pur own 

vritinR the focus of Attention at times ,1 ,like to st^rt dbing this- 
early my first two, in-class assignment sheets self ^^consciously : . 

• : ^ cteate stereo typed : p er s ona e- of T>eacher, and those ar^ the f irst >ieces ■ 

/of"- Writing we looki at ^ ^i^ course. ; / \. * : ... 

."' ' • ' 'i.^^ .. ■■ ....... ' .- 

It's hot a big point, but perhaps we should stop using syllabi* • : 

'^^^ . ' ' . • ' ' ■ •■ ''-'^ j- •. v — ■ - '-r.;- 

They aren't very playful^ and it ' s- impossible to jkefp to them anyway- r^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

unless we let our non-artistic ^itch for closure get the best o£ us. ; i 



M also suggest -digressing , a lot ; / the "subject" o'£ a compositioh 
class is'-student langauge^activity, and that^can be focused on 
regardless -of what's being talked about. ' ' ' ^' 



^^5C''^^ i^lsh^^ avoid assigning bne-sKot papers--;, that, is> 

fcS^#oM^i^ti^^ng"^rselves after cruel "outside" worldv 

li/^lSns&felfe^SMe^ , for-'at -least >ncL„Teyision, and; do . out- v?;;^| 

l^. -a.^^triVr/u. --iSft* '^^^ ■ . '.'o.-: - •• _ ^ . _ . .. :•%»>:. ; .•;■.■^.x* 



ikrtisi^ at the draft stage, only. (Go ahead and 

4gnb^^^ those cplleaguesf who assign 15" papers a 

semester; .exp^l^^^^^^ themselve's wit/ some vers ion-j)f ''you learn • 

to wr%te'' by writing'') .■ / / 

Perhaps we should try. assigning 2-paTt papejs on the subject 'v:^„ 

V . . \ • '■; . ' - . ■ . . : 

chosen by the student- thej first- part a highly" personal explora- . 
tiVn, witten in what James- Brittori calls the ''Expressive Mode : 
and the' second part as an- as-if "public" piece' of. writing,^ one ; 
done primarily in t^ie "transactional" mode . If we give these two: 
part assignments , /mp St' of bur draft-s^tage , commentary should be on 
the openly exploratory "personal" piece. s • , 

V";- V . ■'. , ■ ^ ■ ■] 

' Another' playground possibility is to isolat'e a 'statemeiit from 
. a stjudent -paper whiclj we f eel needs-more exploration^^^^d^^^^j^^ 
a •disorienting* question, - ask the jtu^ent tp^^ 
■zatibn-punctuatioii-be-damned'' - jou^^ entry about it. • : 

Alsd,. we could actually read their- journals , and ask; ?ome ^ 

•' ; ■ -■. ' ' - ■ ■ . ■'■ . ■ ■ ■ • = , •■ - ■ ' 

questions .fb be explored in a ifollow-up entry. Carry on a cpnver- , 
sation, that is. . . . - „ 

- ' -Perhaps we, might even have assigned'papers grow but -of eacb^ 
other. I can conc,eive of a .course -V and one of my- colleagues . / 

actually runs" on6 -- which would' consist of 'a single papeiT , ever- 

, -ii;- ■ ■■ _ — : /■" ■■■ .-— ■■ . . . , . ■ • ---J. ■ 

growing, reaching out- in 'different directibns, all' mode§ -of .writing 

•.iis-ed; . /. x ' *'.■•' ' ' - - .::■''/• 
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lA^las^'y^i^ donVt think, we should ever let a paper 

£o..iri 



>^^^e<)*f® student , to analyze in one fo^rm .or 

linother which wrote" it: that is, the-^vralues and beliefs 

- arid assurapti^^^^ and -personality of the created persona.N 



V Thbse ar possibixties , They often take time, fut by . • 

, doing these 'sorts of things we do what- I thinjc any. writing course .,;^v; 
" must da: . expose the students- writsr' to 'te-nsions and prob'lems C'i'eatexi 
; by his life and His language. Just as. important: because there's a 
' Jcind of looseness and open- ehdedness to such"playground" moyes , 
"^ihey encourage in thfi student, a particular orientation toward those 
— pTffW^Tiis-^^irensiohs orientation which, sets the crassroom-as- 

jJaygfburid "apart from the workaday world. The "realj world, the 
world of hard knocks, stresses solutions, products. .The quality of 
the products is ten pf concern only .when they prove/^in practi^ce - 
■itp be poof ly-'t one ieved, thoughtlessly ^created. Then.the consequences 



can be "fatal," sometimes literally. , • 



In the Classroom-as-Playground, . on the other hand, P^'^L^il^fV^^ 
obviously, far less important than the process of creating them. The / 
products themselves are-- continually quest ipned aayway -.- .by the - ] 
Teacher' as -Artist, eventually" by tiie student. .So- they don't last r\ 
long; but tliat's all right -- they aren't meant to last long. j > - 

Solutions are not imperative in the play-sphere -> not in oUr, class- 2 

-:, ■ ; ■■ ■ , v4- ■/•'^ ■ 

rooms'; not. at this convention. ' What is ijpiperative is the prpQeJ^, 

the use of writing and talking, jto continue ;searphirig.. - < 



■ \ 



O ■ 
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:i/Uid it's oui of t^^^ playful " searching that skillful . 

itersfemergel. ^^"w^^ don.' t build them; ,th*ey evolve. The evolve byt ' V 
!\: ok, arid beciuse of circ.umstanc circumstances over which we . 

on^rbsi^on teachers have a lot of control (more contrcLl, I think / .. . 
haii any group of teacher/s in the University which puts a lot of • 
resporisibility xyn us). . Skillful writing is not something: done .by 
habit', or rote , or even" chance . As Gilbeirt Ryle puts it , "A person's 
performance is^ described as careful or skillful , if in his operations 
he is ready to ^detect and correct lapses , -to repeat and improve upon ., 
successes, "to prqlit from, the examples of others and so forth." - 
Elsewh^te Ryle. suggests that "to be intelligent is not merely to . 
J satisf^^^fe-jiteria, but. to apply them." -If we want' bur st^derit to t 
evolve int%intell!agent; skillful iwriters , ne obviously should avoid 
drill. .th« imposition 'bf repetitibns\ InsteadV what we need to ^ 
rpovi^ again to use: Ryle's Avbrds - - '♦the' stimulation by criticisni 
^nd example, of the student's ,own judgement."; The result of drill is' , 
the' buUding' up' of habits> ^ unexamined and^evejitual.ly unnoticed 
behavior. As ja result of encountering -the Teacher^as-Art-lst , in the 
Glassroom-as -Playground, however, a student "learns how to db things 
while: thinking what .he .is ' doing ,^,so that every operaLtion he performs - 
'is itself a new l^sson_^to him about how. to perform better." : " 



■ He learns, |hat is'V to apply criteria as well as satisfy them. . 
He .learns, thatZis, to be intelligent. He. also -^ .^nd here's ^ere ' 
the Big Picture 'comes to ;into focus again ,he also| learns -to accept 
both the world and himself as a process, and is "therefpre better 
ecjuipped, to deal with the incessant pi;oceSs' of chajige which 'makespup^- 




Jii'llil^f^br^ And since he ;tan\see himself us a. . ' . ^ ./. ^ 

13|^^ciiii5hichi-is'-^ of .a .-larger procesS ,/-Ko is' staMe.;'^'! As; ■ ' ' /; ; 
i^■i^rid^i^m "his stability is precisely ^n his ability ,^ 

^:;^-;:-1toy-cftj^ •■ 's^:^. '.I:- 

^ 0^ put -it, sui-h a student becomes a better per soirj^- ^ 

^^^^^^^a^^ do by, being an active part tSf the process. For that, 

■ no apologies-^ are necessary . To return to Fowles , and also to ^ 

liigh-mindedness -- because here, at least, I ^an; VMeans -oriented 
■ * . societies, fdT the game is the game. Ends -oriented socVetiesi, 

for whom the game is winning. In the first, on? is h^ppy, then,- 

■ '■ I ■ . /■ ■■ 

, one is' successful; in the second," one, cannot be hajppy ui?Xeis's one' 

' is successful. \.The whole tendency .o-f ev(^lutioh and history suggests 

- that^ man must beepme means -oriented if hfe i'S to . suryive , " 



■.ft 




